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. On February 26, in accordance with an order of the English.
Privy Council, the Bank of England suspended cash payments;
and on March 2, by the direction of the Lord Lieutenant and
Irish Privy Council, a similar course was taken by the Bank of
Ireland. The directors, however, in announcing their inten-
tion of following the injunctions of the Governments of England
and Ireland, added that they were c happy in being able to
inform the public that the situation of the Bank is strong, and
its affairs in the most prosperous situation, and that the
governors and directors will accommodate the public with the
usual discounts, paying the amount in bank notes/ A meeting
was at once held of the chief merchants and traders in Dublin,
who declared their approval of the measure, their full confi-
dence in the solvency of the Dublin banks, and their readiness
to receive their notes.1

Much more serious, however, than the shock to public
credit, was the anarchy which was now rapidly spreading
through the North, and which in a few weeks rose to the point
of virtual rebellion. In order to estimate the coercive measures
that were taken by the Government, it is necessary to
endeavour to obtain a clear notion of the extent, and the kind
of the evil. The subject is one which lends itself easily to
opposing exaggerations, and it has been chiefly dealt with by
historians who are violent partisans. There exists, however, in
the confidential letters of magistrates, which are now in Dublin
Castle, a large amount of authentic and entirely unused
material, and by pursuing the sure, though I fear very tedious,
process of bringing together a multitude of detailed contemporary
testimonies, it will, I think, be possible to arrive at some just
conclusions.

The disturbances were clearly organised, and their centres
were innumerable small societies of United Irishmen, which
acted very independently of one another, and which were
multiplied by incessant propagandism. They consisted of
men who, either through French principles, or through disgust
at the corrupt and subservient condition of the Government
and Parliament in Dublin, now aimed distinctly at a separate

1 Seward's Collectanea Politico,, iii. 185-187.